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wages, hours of employment, etc. The author, however, does not 

concern himself with the masses; his main purpose is to call public 

attention to the monstrous abuses inflicted upon Italian emigrant 

children. 

„ „ tt • m. John Bauer. 

Cornell University. 

Civics and Health. By William H. Allen, Secretary, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City. With an introduction 
by William T. Sedgwick. (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1909. 
Pp. xi, 411, $1.25.) 

This book is written primarily for teachers, but its stimulat- 
ing and cogent presentation of a subject of vital importance 
commend it to the serious attention of all thoughtful readers. 

Good health is regarded as a civic obligation as well as a per- 
sonal right. " Because the problems of health have to do princi- 
pally with environment .... it is worth while trying to 
relate hygienic instruction to industry and government, to preach 
health from the standpoint of industrial and national efficiency 
rather than of individual well-being. " 

The author believes that seven kinds of men may be found in 
every community and that there may be found, likewise, seven 
attitudes, motives, or reasons for demanding health-protection. 
For these men or motives, seven catch-words are devised, viz: 
instinct, display, commerce, anti-nuisance, anti-slum, pro-slum, 
rights. The progress of men or of communities in civic health 
may be measured by determining in which of these seven pro- 
gressively arranged categories they may be classed. 

Part ii entitled Index to Health Rights is based on the general 
proposition that the physical condition of school children is our 
best index to community health. The particular ways in which 
this "index" is to be "read" are sufficiently evident from such 
titles as mouth-breathing, catching diseases, eye strain, ear 
trouble, dental sanitation, abnormally bright children, nervous- 
ness, the teacher's health, vitality tests, and vitality statistics, 
etc. Interesting as are all these chapters, we have space here to 
speak in detail of the last only. Here the author argues that a 
prompt, complete record of cases of sickness, especially of sick- 
ness from communicable diseases, is not only the best protection 
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of health, but also the best guarantee against economic loss to 
society. Five economic reasons are given (p. 135) for the estab- 
lishment of a national department of health as a fact-center 
"for matters pertaining to personal, industrial and community 
vitality." These reasons are, briefly, (1) "to enable society to 
increase the percentage of exceptional men of each degree now 
lost through preventable accidents;" (2) "to lessen the burden 
of unproductive years by increasing the average age at death;" 
(3) "to decrease the burden of death on the productive years 
by increasing the age at death;" (4) "to lessen the cost of sick- 
ness " (the saving of one-third of the sickness bill of this country 
is estimated at §500,000,000) ; (5) " to decrease the amounts spent 
on criminality that can be traced to overcrowded, unwholesome, 
and unhygienic environment." 

Part in, entitled Cooperation in Meeting Health Obligations, is 
in essence a plea for the use of agencies already organized and for 
the enforcement of already existing laws. In particular, Mr. 
Allen makes much of what he regards as a fundamental distinc- 
tion between "doing things" and "getting things done." He 
wants us to follow less the European notion of doing things and 
to develop more the American notion of getting things done. 
From one illustration of the American method, the work of the 
Committee on the Physical Welfare of School Children, two con- 
clusions may be quoted as of special interest to economists. (1) 
"Physical defects found in public schools are, for the most part, 
such as frequently occur in wealthy families .... Of 145 
[children] reported for malnutrition, 44 were from families having 
over $20 weekly. " (2) " Children whose parents have long lived 
in the United States need attention quite as much as the recent 
immigrant. " 

On the ground that work at the expense of health is an unjusti- 
fiable tax on the state, the author would enforce laws to insure 
the right to freedom from unhealthy work, the right to work 
fitted for the body, and to healthy surroundings in work. The 
two or three million children that annually leave school for work 
should, therefore, pass a physical examination for fitness for 
work before their certificates are issued. This measure "is 
absolutely necessary in order to get at the bottom of the child 
labor problem" (p. 194). 
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Industrial efficiency demands the establishment of health habits 
(chapter xxii). Industrial hygiene itself (chapter xxiii) should 
now be approached from a new standpoint, since "welfare work" 
has too often miseducated both employer and employee. The 
worker must be taught to know and to demand his own health 
rights. "Welfare work at its best is a method of dividing. busi- 
ness profits among all who participate in making these profits" 
(p. 225). 

The fight against tuberculosis (chapter xxiv) is another instance 
of the need of enforcing rather than of making law, the need of 
health habits rather than of medical remedies. The annual cost 
of tuberculosis in the United States is estimated at $330,000,000. 
" The cost of exterminating it will be but a drop in the bucket if 
school teachers do their part this next generation" (p. 245). 
In time, as Dr. Biggs asserts, "those states and municipalities 
which have not adopted a comprehensive plan for dealing with 
tuberculosis will be regarded as almost criminally negligent . . 
and inexcusably blind to their own best economic interests" 
(p. 251). 

Physicians fail to socialize their knowledge and are graduated 
from medical colleges in ignorance of preventive medicine (chap- 
ter xxvi), and so it happens that New York City alone "loses in 
dollars and cents more every year from communicable diseases 
than is spent by the whole United States for hospitals and boards 
of health" (p. 272). 

Part iv discusses the official machinery that is available for 
enforcing health rights, and forecasts the needs of the future. 

The final sections, Part v, give attention to heredity, the alcohol, 
tobacco, and patent-medicine evils, instruction in sex hygiene, 
health advertisements, and the element of truth in mental thera- 
peutics. The author is convinced, as every observer must be, 
of the failure of present-day temperance instruction to bring 
results; children, he argues, should be taught "that the strongest 
reasons for total abstinence are social, economic, and industrial 
rather than individual and sociological" (p. 357). Similarly, he 
declares that "the economic motive for avoiding and eliminating 
tobacco is gaining in strength" (p. 367). 

This book is supplied with numerous interesting cuts, with a 
number of well-selected statistical tables, and with "questionaries" 
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that will enable the reader to " check up " for himself the health- 
status of his community. Despite the detailed subdivision (five 
parts and forty-one chapters), the material is not always syste- 
matically presented, and in a few instances the discussion is 
somewhat confusing. These defects, however, do not greatly 
impair the usefulness of the volume. 

„ 11 tt • -j. Guy Montrose Whipple. 

Cornell University. 

American Charities. By Amos G. Warner, late Professor of 
Economics and Social Science in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Revised by Mary Roberts Coolidge, formerly 
Associate Professor of Sociology in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. With a Biographical Preface by George E. 
Howard, Head Professor of Political Science and Sociology 
in the University of Nebraska. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Company, 1908. Pp. xxii, 510. $2.00 net.) 

Warner's American Charities has been for fifteen years and is 
still the best and most widely used text in our colleges for students 
of applied sociology. Its author brought to his task a rich and 
varied experience in dealing with the poor and maladjusted indi- 
viduals of the community, both as a public official and as a leader 
of privately organized efforts; a scientific mind, stimulated and 
trained by the best university teaching available in this country 
during his student days; and finally a grasp of social principles and 
tendencies, coupled with a clearness of expression, that gave to 
the results of his studies of phenomena undergoing rapid change a 
surprisingly permanent value. The biographical preface to this 
new edition from the pen of one of his students and later his col- 
league will reveal to a new generation of students the stimulating- 
personality of an exceptional teacher. 

The book itself is well proportioned, devoting four-fifths of its 
space in approximately equal proportions to two sections: the 
first dealing with the historical and theoretical basis of social work, 
in which the growth of scientific method and the relations of the 
social sciences generally to philanthropy, the causes of poverty, 
the symptomatic and the social causes of degeneration, and the 
statistical studies of the conditions of poverty are discussed; the 



